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Ever since the Copernican system of astronomy has obtained in 
the scientific world, and men have been compelled to abandon the 
old safe notion that the earth rested on a huge column of rocks, ad in- 


Jinitum ; that instead of being the centre of the universe around which 
the sun, moon, and stars were revolving in endless succession, it is hurled 
into space with seventy-five times the velocity of a cannon ball, a strong 
suspicion has been lurking in the minds of men not a few, that this is 
not so stable a world afterall; that some dark night, it may be, we shall 
come up,fonly God knows where. 

With a large class of persons the relation of the Creator to his works 
differs only in degree from that which the clock-maker holds to the 
clock. Yes, God is a mechanic, and the universe a machine—wonderful, 
to be sure; infinite, if you will, but nevertheless, a machine; and in 
common with all machines of great and varied complexity, more or less 
liable to get out of order. “For, six thousands of years at least,” say 
they, ‘‘men have been tossing pebbles into the delicate wheel work ; 
pebbles under the name of science, government or religion; and think 
you there will not be a crash some day, a breaking of things generally, 
that will start us all from our dreams?” 

Such men never quite shut up all the doors of the senses. They sleep, 
as we say, with one eye open. They go about like timid children walk- 
ing through a grave-yard, possessed of a vague, undefinable fear, a sort 
of half consciousness of impending ruin. 

The element that is wanting in our civilization, the lack of which has 
well nigh converted all that is deep, and rich, and hearty in social life in- 
to a worthless insipidity—is faith, faith in principles. We are accustomed 
to look back a century—to regard the preceding as the age of infidelity 
—the skeptical age. But if infidelity took root and flourished upon the 
idle jests, the wanton raillery of a Voltaire, with the expiring agonies 
of the notorious scoffer was mingled no symptom of her declining vigor. 
If she became strong amid the cold speculations of a Hume, she was 
destined to attain a still ranker growth on the virgin soil of a new con- 
tinent—to flaunt her odious colors, and emit her poisonous breath in the 
atmosphere of a new civilization. 

There is an infidelity before which the infidelity of the eighteenth 
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century seems poor and pale; the infidelity that laughs at the ideal- 
isms of youth; that calls honesty a name and virtue a myth; that,-un- 
der the guise of a business education, teaches young men the arts of fraud 
and theft, as well as the more insinuating arts of evasion and falsehood. 
The infidelity of to-day is no denier of technical dogmas. She worships 
at the shrine of insincerity and pays homage at the court of deception. 
She has donned the garb of good taste, and sits as umpire in the tribu- 
nal of respectability. The mark of low breeding is set on the forehead 
of her convicts, and the doors of good society are closed against them. 

After all, it is an error of the head rather than the heart that we are 
committing. We have lost faith in the real, the genuine, the true, be- 
cause we haye lost sight of the same. We have seized upon the spe- 
cious, the showy, vainly flattering ourselves that we were in possession 
of the substance. Only when our rashness was rewarded by well merit- 
ed disappointment, have we as rashly concluded that the real was no- 
where. That men are insincere and dishonest is not so much an indi- 
cation of inherent depravity as it is of inherent folly. The hypocrite 
is always a bigger fool than knave; he is the first, and not unfrequently 
aw one, deceived. Borrowed skins and long ears always go to- 

ether. 
. The young man who spends his time in an endless round of dissipa- 
tion and folly, owing his title to respectability to his tailor and his wash- 
erwoman; who drives fast horses and fast bargains, as well as every form 
of an idea from his own poor brain, has only mistaken the route to 
greatness. 

The young girl who simpers and sighs and says no when she means 
yes; who talks about birds, and blossoms, and bonnets, and beaux, all 
in the same breath, the same set of adjectives, like a well-trained body- 
guard serving on all occasions in the same livery; who supposes that the 
highest forms of art culminate in the hands of the milliner and the 
dress-maker, and that to eat the bread of idleness is more honorable 
than to be honestly useful, is only aiming to fulfill the mission of woman- 
hood, viz: to be attractive. 

To be sure she makes a pitiable blunder in the employment of means, 
when she prefers a feather on the outside to an idea inside of the head 
But her blunder is not more pitiable to others now, than her failure shall 
be galling to herself, when time, having robbed her of the all too fleet- 
ing charms of youth and beauty, and her ignorance and folly unmasked 
to the world, she makes the painful discovery that she is a burden to 
her friends no less than herself. 

No wonder, then, she charges fortune with favoritism, and consumes 
the poor dregs of her spirit with envying the success of others. May 
be she will adopt the not uncommon alternative of seeking comfort in 
the consolations of religion. [Who is responsible for the reflection ; how 
poor a compliment to religion! ] 

There is no man in the world, who has not, at some period of his his- 
tory, been able to respond to the sentiment of the preacher, “ All is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” Put the best construction we will upon 
life, there is a fearful earnestness in it, of which every human being sooner 
or later must catch atleasta glimpse. He who expects to cheat fortune, 
and take life as a joke, will find that fortune has cheated him; that 
she has robbed him of the prime and vigor of his manhood, and be- 
queathed instead a dishonored and helpless old age. Well for us if trou- 
ble comes in the way of healthful discipline, and not blighting, crushing 
Sorrow. 

I know this sounds like preaching; but really there is a great deal of 
truth in what the ministers say, on this point at least. 

If our system of education, for girls more especially, is deficient in 

_ any respect, it is that we fail to impress a sense of responsibility, a feel- 
ing of earnestness, that there is a work to be done, and to every human 
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being a portion of that work has been assigned, for the doing or not do- 
ing of which he or she shall be held accountable somewhow and some- 
where. ‘here is-no occasion for looking gloomy over the matter; not 
atall. It isa very trite remark, but trite because true, that the key to 
happiness plays in the lock of employment. Work is God's patent med- 
icine. 

It is a mistaken tenderness on the part of parents, that prompts them 
to strain every point to screen their children from all care, all re- 
sponsibility for themselves; offering as an excuse for the same, “let 
em have a good time now, trouble must come eventually.” With 
equal reason, I would urge the blacksmith’s apprentice to sling up his 
right arm while he could; he would have plenty of blows to strike by 
and by. A very brief experience would suffice to convince him that 
men did not gain the use of their muscles in that way. 

That is a very questionable kind of wisdom that does not impart 
a degree of strength tothe possessor, an ability to cope with surrounding 
circumstances, and he is no proper educator of the young who does not 
succeed somewhat in this direction. 

Waiving the ordinary discussion of the comparative merits of a very 
little practice and a great deal of preaching, the potency of example, 
&c., the relative importance of which I doubt not all of us freely ac- 
knowledge, suffice it to say, that to be earnest, sincere, in love with the 
good and the true everywhere, we owe it to ourselves no less than the 


world. H. B. S. 
Sr. Louis. 








MR. JEFFERSON’S PLAN OF EDUCATION FOR VIRGINIA. 





We give place to the following leading article in the May number of 
the North Carolina Journal of Education, for several reasons: Firstly, it 
shows what were the views, concerning free schools, of one of the most 
venerated of the patriotic fathers of our Government; Secondly, it sug- 
gests, in the caseof Virginia, the natural result of the absence of Com- 
mon Schools; and, Thirdly, it presents, in a few words, the outlines of 
the educational facilities of North Carolina. The article is suggestive, 
and worthy of a thoughtful perusal: 


Among the many theorems in thescience of government and political 
economy which the masterly, creative mind of Thomas Jefferson con- 
ceived, and which his energy and force of character stamped upon the 
genius of our country, none deserves more attention and consideration 
now than his views of the importance of the equal diffusion of knowl- 
edge among a people who were themselves to be the sovereigns of the 
land; and his policy of public and free institutions, as embodied in his 
plan of education for Virginia. So great authority as Mr. Jefferson need 
not be brought forward at the present day in behalf of the single pro- 
position of the necessity of education; nor particularly in behalf of 
free education by State patronage. The former has long ago been ac- 
knowledged, and the latter well nigh so, it is to be hoped. 

But his plan is peculiarly valuable as a system by which the ends 
proposed are to be accomplished ; and although this is one of the very 
few of Mr. Jefferson's measures which failed to become a permanent in- 
stitution, yet time has demonstrated its wisdom, its policy and its great 
adaptation to the wants of a country like this. 

Qn the 5th of November, 1776, the Legislature of Virginia appointed 
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a committee to revise all the laws then in force in that State. Five per- 
sons were appointed, two of whom retired and left the work in the 
hands of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Wythe, and Mr. Pendleton. On ¢he 13th 
of January following they met to interchange their views and to appor- 
tion the work among themselves. To Mr. Jefferson was assigned the 
common law and the English Statutes to the 4th, James I., when a Le- 
gislature was established in Virginia. To Mr. Wythe the Statutes from 
that to the then present time, and to Mr. Pendleton the Laws of Virginia. 
The only laws on the subject of education to be revised were the char- 
ter and acts concerning William and Mary College. The charter came 
within Mr. Jefferson’s division, but the acts within Mr. Pendleton’s. It 
was thought expedient to present a general plan of education for the 
State, and Mr. Jefferson who was always looked to when anything new 
was to be created, was requested by his coadjutors to undertake the task, 
which he did with that relish which characterized his efforts in behalf of 
every subject which he regarded as essential to the interests of his coun- 
try, and to the development and perpetuity of his cherished principles 
of republican equality. Inthe execution of this plan he draughted 
three bills—one “ For the more general diffusion of knowledge,” one 
“ For amending the Constitution of William and Mary, and substituting 
more certain revenues for its support,” and one “ For establishing a Pub- 
lic Library.” The first of these bills it is my purpose to review. The 
second one almost entirely changed the organization of William and 
Mary College—broke the shackles of religious bigotry thrown around 
it by the English charter, and provided for converting it into a State 
University. Owing to the great amount of législation necessary for the 
unsettled condition of the country, some time elapsed before these 
bills were acted upon; and so great was the prejudice against this Col- 
lege, because it was an establishment of the Anglican Church, that 
members could not be induced to vote money or anything else to its 
support. Thus this bill was defeated by a prejudice to which Jefferson 
himself had indiscreetly and unconsciously contributed by the advocacy 
of his great principle of religious freedom. It is a qualifying fact, how- 
ever, that he lived long enough to carry out this part of his plan, by es- 
tablishing the University at Charlottesville. Long may it prosper and 
flourish! and the graceful proportions of its architecture, and the liberal- 
ity of its charter remain monuments to the eminent qualities of the 
heart and mind of its patriotic founder ! 

To come back to the first bill—the principal one of the three—we 
find it providing for establishing a number of free common schools in 
every county, and twenty State District Academies, to be supported by 
public expenditure. The preamble to this bill is a striking production, 
and may be read now with profit. It bears a familiar likeness to the 
style and sentiments of the author, and is a pertinent argument in favor 
of popular education. It is as follows: 

“Whereas it appeareth that however certain forms of government 
are better calculated than others to protect individuals in the free exer- 
cise of their natural rights, and are at the same time themselves better 
guarded against degeneracy, yet experience hath shown that even un- 
der the best forms those entrusted with power have, in time and by slow 
operations, perverted it into tyranny; and it is believed that the most 
effectual means of preventing this would be to illuminate, as far as prac- 
ticable, the minds of the people at large, and more especially to give them 
knowledge of those facts which history exhibiteth, that, possessed there- 
by of the experience of other ages and countries, they may be enabled 
to know ambition under all its shapes, and prompt to exert all their 
natural powers to defeat its purposes; And whereas, it is generally true 
that the people will be happiest whose laws are best, and are best admin_ 

‘istered, and that laws will be wisely formed, and honestly administered 
in proportion as those who form and administer them are wise and hon’ 
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est: whence it becomes expedient for promoting the public happiness, 
that those persons whom nature hath endowed with genius and virtue 
should be rendered by liberal education worthy to receive and able to 
regard the sacred deposits of the rights and liberties of their fellow citi- 
zens, and that they should be called to that charge without regard to 
wealth, birth or other accidental condition, or circumstance; but the in- 
digence of the greater number disabling them from so educating, at 
their own expense, those of their children whom nature hath fitly formed 
and disposed to became useful instruments for the public, it is better 
that such should be sought for, and educated at the common expense of 
all, than that the happiness of all should be confined to the weak and 
wicked.” 

The enactments then provided for dividing the counties into hun- 
dreds, in each of which good school houses were to be erected and kept 
in repair—at which all free children were entitled to be taught gratis, 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Overseers or superintendents of good 
men and true, were to be appointed to regulate the affairs of these free 
schools—all with the most perfect system and arrangement. This bill 
then divided the State into twenty districts; in the central part of each, 
one hundred acres of land were to be purchased, and suitable buildings 
erected thereon for Grammar Schools, in which were to be taught the 
Latin and Greek Languages, English Grammar, Geography and the 
higher parts of mental arithmetic; and were to be overlooked by super- 
intendents from each county, very much in the same manner as the pri- 
mary schools were to be managed. It is wonderful to observe with what 
particularity the minutiz and details of these grades of schools were 
specified in the bill; but which need not be mentioned, as the principle 
ef the plan is most important. This bill also failed of success. The 
part relative to the district grammar schools was stricken out, and the 
portions relative to the primary ones passed with the proviso, that 
the act should go into effect in the different counties at the option 
of the Justices of the Peace. These justices were generally of the 
wealthier class, and principal tax-payers, who had not the patriotism 
and liberality to tax themselves to educate the children of their poorer 
neighbors. And it is a melancholy historical fact, that these schools 
were not established in a single county in the State. Unfortunate for 
Virginia! Had she accepted this plan, she might at this day, in point of 
liberal education, have stood side by side with Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, and her eighty thousand citizens who according to the census 
returns, can neither read nor write, be basking in the sunlight of letters. 
The writer of this was forcibly reminded of these unpatriotic Justices, a 
few weeks ago, while in attendance at one of our County Courts, by an 
incident which occurred there. The proposition to the Court was to 
levy a certain per cent. on land and polls for the support of our common 
schools. The motion was opposed by several of the magistrates; and 
two members of the Court actually made speeches against our excellent 
system, and declared that the free schools did more harm than good. 
At one time during the debate the fate of the common schools in that 
county promised to be what that of Mr. Jefferson’s plan in Virginia was. 
But other Justices came to the rescue, and some well timed and sensible 
remarks from gentlemen of the bar gave hope and renewed confidence 
that our system of common schools has a stronghold upon the affections 
of the people. . 

The magistrates of every county ought to appreciate the importance 
of their connection with these schools. They have the laying ot the 
taxes for their support, and the election of the Boards of Superinten- 
dents. As-the smallest obstacle in the way of the little rill by the moun- 
tain side, may direct the course of the great stream below, resistless in 
its mighty current; so the power of their influence may be endless and 
boundless upon the destiny of these schools. 
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Without a liberal assessment for this purpose they must be poor, and 
in the selection of County Superintendents, care and judgment should 
be had in selecting the best men. Mr. Jefferson’s bill required that the 
Overseers should be “eminent for their learning, integrity and fidelity 
to the Commonwealth,” and should be sworn to act “ without favor or 
affection.” Itis to be regretted that this requirement has not been 
enough observed in our State; and that the Boards have too often been 
composed of men known only as good financiers, or some other quality 
good enough in its place, but fitting them very little for the particular 
duties of School Superintendents. 

But to return to the principle embodied in this plan offered by Mr. 
Jefferson. It contemplates three grades of schools. The primary, 
the academical, and the collegiate, all equally protected and patronized 
by the State. Which seems to be a natural division. And though this 
plan was presented at a time when Virginia and all the States were un- 
dergoing important political, social and religious changes—when the pol- 
icy of the country was ensettled and unknown in every branch of its 
existence, yet it commends itself to the good sense and sound judgment 
of every thinkingmind. Evenafter the policy of the country has become 
settled and her wants known, after the experience of the three quarters 
of acentury of our country’s existence, no better system of national 
education can be devised. Virginia would do well new to exhume those 
forgotten bills from her archives, and enact them into laws. It is never 
too late to do good; and every state in the Union would profit by a 
careful study of the model. Many of the states already have their sys- 
tems of schools something like this. North Carolina leads the van in 
the South in her free school system; and she has a University liberally 
and permanently endowed by the State. Thus we have in our common 
schools and University, the extremes of Jefferson’s plan, but we are 
lacking the intermediate. It is true we have in North Carolina man 
high schools and academies; but none of them are under the State's 
control or State patronage. They are therefore transient and irregular— 
running up suddenly and declining fast, according as fortune seems to 
favor, or as individual gain is promoted or not. The places of these 
ought, to some extent, to be supplied by district Normal, or Grammar 
schools, organized and sustained by State aid; then her system would 
be complete, and her bounties distributed alike to all classes. Upon 
the same principle that the church claims to be the keeper of the faith 
in order to avoid heresy and schism, so the State ought be the guardian 
of so important an interestas the education of her people. 


G. W. B. 





' Teacuinc on A Larce Scatz.—At a puublic meeting in 1855, Dr. Tyng: 
narrated the following: 


“Three years ago, Louis Napoleon, finding that most of the soldiers 
in his army were unable to read, advertised for acontract to teach them. 
A single gentleman undertook the task. He asked for no books—noth- 
ing but slates and pencils. He brought up the men in aline, and by the 
use of large letters, at his dictation, they all learned the alphabet, and 
then to read. He than asked for one single tract. He was permitted 
to choose, and selected from all the tracts in the language, the most 
beautiful and affecting—the Gospel by John; and in less than a year, he 
had taught 50,000 French soldiers to read the Gospel, and_received cop- 

‘jes enough to put one into the hands of each soldier.—N. C. Journal of 
Education. 
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POPULAR EDUCATION. 





The practicability of the education of the masses, under a free gov- 
ernment, is no longera problem. The solution, clear and undeniable, 
is presented to the world in allits details, and there is no hamlet so ob- 
scure as not, directly or indirectly, to be affected by it. The involunta- 
ry pride which arises to the heart of every true American, is not caused 
by a deception, and the glowing expressions in which an appreciative na- 
ture vents itself, are not the empty boastings of conceit. A superior 
man is necessarily conscious of superiority, and while Young America, 
as popularly portrayed, is in a manner a living reality, when offered as 
the sole representative of our national spirit, it is the grossest of libels. 
This Republic is said yet to be an experiment, but it is an experiment 
upon the noblest materials of God’s handiwork, in accordance with the 
absolute laws of divinity. In such experiments results are not doubtful, 
and although flaws may occur, which distract and weaken the fluid that 
animates, the laws are enevitable and final success certain. But what 
will be this final success? As the chemist, when combining new princi- 
ples, forsees new results, yet speculates upon what they may be, so may 
we look forward, and endeavor to anticipate the results of the principles 
now actively and powerfully at work, though probably yet in the incep- 
tion. The present aspect of things suggests two views in wide distine- 
tion from each other. 

Are all men and women to become truly learned and educated ? 
Will there, in time, be no distinctions but those of natural talent? 
Shall intellectual aristocracy share the fate of political aristocracy ? 
Will equality, in that perfection of society to which our ideas of pro- 
gress necessarily point, constrain every man to think and reason as well 
as his neighbor, and to have that power of enjoying one’s own mind that 
knowledge and cultivation can alone bestow? Is this what the “educa- 
tion of the masses” contemplates ? 

Or, on the other hand, when every man, woman and child has attained 
to the accomplishment of the three “ J's ;’ when every farmer can con 
his weekly newspaper, every mechanic can reckon up his yearly wages, 
and every day-laborer can, unaided, indite his home epistle, will they 
then be educated, and henceforth be fully qualified to till the soil and ply 
the hammer, “secure in their liberties?’ Will there always be intellec- 
tual giants, towering high above a puny race around them, absolutely 
controlling by means of lesser giants, the vast majority of the human 
race, their intellectual serfs ? 

Some would seem to look forward to the first condition of society ; 
many would apparently be satisfied with the last. If the one be Utopi- 
an, the other must be imperfect and unsatisfactory. The question is 
not alone, “Ought woman to learn the Alphabet,” but, ought ad/ o learnt 
the Alphabet? ‘Time will indeed decide, but man is time’s prime min- 
ister, and his absolute decisions time ratifies. The question is not mere- 
ly a theoretical one. It involves the plain practical principle of demand 
and supply, a principle which, while so plain in its nature, forsees and 
determines every triumph of intellect. 

Mind demands development, and it must be supplied. Whether en- 
tire ignorance or a perfect development be its normal condition, does 
not matter. As mind it has certain attributes created for certain pur- 
poses, and as the age demands the existence of light, so do these attri- 
butes demand the existence of those conditions proper to their own pe- 
culiar functions. The ability to be educated belongs primarily to every 
attribute of the mind. The memory of a child is weak and indistinct, 
but no child grows to maturity without distinct recollections of things 
which, when a child, his memory could not grasp. The child will see 
certain facts with no idea of there being any relation between them. 
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The man will note their relations and draw the necessay conclusions. 
Nothing but this demand for development has produced the wonderful 
change in general intormation and intelligence, within the last fifty 
years, of which we are already so proud. But is this demand limited to 
the small allowance which, in general, is yet meagerly meted out? Is 
the mind of the nation so refined, so cultivated and intelligent, as not 
to be capable of further improvement? How shall the popular mind be 
awakened, its dormant faculties.and latent power be aroused? 

The great mass of the mental energy of the world, like heat, lies con- 
cealed in the cold, rough material around us, while comparatively little 
is in active efficient circulation. Give it a proper communication with 
that which is alive, or apply the proper friction and what a radiant glow 
would be produced. True, there is, apparently, much green and worth- 
less material, but burn all that needs but the kindling, and what a world- 
wide conflagration would we have. There must be violent and systematic 
friction, and, in order for it, the means of producing it must be increased 
and rendered more efficient. The next fifty years will show a degree of 
imperfection in our present educational systems of which many do not 
dream. Every State has its school laws and its schools, and some justly 
glory in advantages which, to those who may compare them with fifty 
years ago, seem indeed marvelous. But none of them are yet perfect. 
We do not believe that every man can pursue the same beaten track to 
knowledge and fame. The various professions and trades are all neces- 
sary, each one of which will acquire the main study of a life-time, though 
by no means precluding a good general information. The world must 
have its farmers, but they may be scientific and educated ones. There 
must be mechanics, but machinery will, in time, do the most of the la- 
bor that is left, and the workmen may be artists. The revolytion in re 
gard to manual labor, is already astonishing everybody. The steam-en- 
gine, the reaper, and the sewing-machine are but types of what is in the 
future. The opposition that, in some instances, has been shown them 
is significant. ‘lhe mass of laborers must be thrown out of emplopment, 
or educated. And what are our educational systems doing at present in 
this respect? There are, perhaps, two or three Agricultural Colleges in 
the country to accommodate the millions of farmers. There is not an 
institution devoted to the mechanical arts, and architects and artisans 
may gather at different places, and by their own efforts whatever they 
can. There is not a University properin America, and any who are de- 
sirous of becoming finished scholars, must avail themselves of advanta- 
ges to be found only i in Europe, or toil on alone and unaided. In fine, 
we would not undervalue the many noble and honored Institutions 
which we possess, nor the unprecedented display of talent and general 
intelligence which render us so truly a favored and happy people, but, 
while glorying in these, we would feel that we have but entered upon 
the highway of popular education, and that, far from remaining at ease 
in a fancied perfection, every philanthropist should exert himself stren- 
uously for the speedy advancement of an educational standard, until it 
may truly be said “ We are an educated people.” 

THEO. D. MARSH. 


— 





pe@s- Mount Washington in New Hampshire is, according to Lippincott $s 
Gazetteer, 6,526 feet high, and according to Fisher's Gaz ctte, 6,428 feet. 
Its height above the level of sea, as reported by Joel W. Andrews in the 
Report of the Regents of the University of New York, for 1853, is 6,496 feet. 





How does a boy’s composition differ from a cat? The compo- 
sition has a pause at the end of a clause, but puss has ctaws at the end of 
her paws. 
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From the N. Y. Teacher. 
WHAT IS THE TYPE OF A PERFECT RECITATION? 


Closing my school duties to-day with an unsatisfied feeling, as though 
all had not been done well, I proposed to myself the above question; 
and hoping that you or some of your correspondents will be able to 
throw additional light upon the subject, I submit my reflections—that 
we may know what a recitation should be, we must know its object. 
Within the memory of many now engaged in teaching, class recitations, 
as such were among the things of the future; occasionally the teacher 
visited the pupil at his desk, making such inquiries as was deemed nec- 
essary to satisfy, on the one hand the scholar that the teachers was do- 
ing Ais duty, and on the other the teacher, that the scholar was making 
proper progress. This method, however, of conducting school exercises 
is now nearly or quite obsolete. And instead thereof, the teacher sitsin 
his chair, and the scholars, not one by one, but in classes pass in review 
before him. 

Now how shall this exercise be conducted? Beyond doubt there isa 
Scylla as well as a Charybdis to shun here, and the careful conscientious 
teacher will pause long and ponder carefully before he adopts any plan, 
the influence of which is to tell with such power upon the present and 
future welfare of his pupils. Ifthe teacher regards the recitation sim- 
ply, or even mainly, as the means by which he is?to ascertain the pupil’s 
knowledge of the subject, the pupil, as surely will come to look upon 
the recitation as the great end of all study. Indeed the relation exist- 
ing between the object the teacher has in view in hearing a recitation, 
and the object the scholar has in view in preparing for it, is that of cause 
and effect. Now if this be so the question proposed at the head of this 
article becomes an all important one. The method justly characterized 
as the “drawing out process” has been sufficiently ridiculed ; no teacher 
who cares for a reputation, will, knowingly, adopt it for an instant. 
Another equally fatal mistake, as it appears to me, is to require pupils 
to memorize the words of the author, and invaribly give them at the 
recitation. Of the two errors, both radical in their effect upon charac- 
ter, I deem the former least objectionable. There is, however, I am 
confident a more excellent way. Suppose we have a class before us; 
the subject for examination is “ The Cause of the Tides.” 

A member of the class is called upon to commence the recitation; he 
takes his position before his classmates, and for the time being becomes 
teacher ; taking up his topic in clear and careful language, he unfolds 
his subject step by step, all the while looking at, and talking to the 
class, talking to them, too, as though this were the first time their at- 
tention had been called to the matter—in short, manifesting all the life 
and animation that an earnest teacher would, under like circumstances 
—repeating, or perhaps reviewing the subject from another stand point, 
if he finds he is not understood, the teacher meanwhile remaining a 
silent listener, noticing his mistakes, and correcting them himself, if 
they are not first corrected by some member of the class. After this 
pupil has occupied his share of the time, he should be asked to sit, and 
another called to begin the discussion just where he left off; and go on 
in the same way until the entire class has been called. By such a 
course the scholar feels, not that he is simply telling his teacher what 
he knows, but that he is really imparting instruction, and the observant 
teacher is able to judge not only of the pupil's knowledge of the subject, 
but also of the power of mind he is acquiring, his mental discipline with- 
out which all the knowledge he may gain will be of little worth. By 
pursuing such a plan, the fundamental principles of Grammer will be- 
come so wrought into the very texture of their conversation, even while 
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attending to their studies, that they become part and parcel of their na- 
ture. Does some one say, the subject selected as a model is a peculiar 
one, all topics may not be treated in a like manner? I answer not so, 
the whole range of mathematics, history, the natural sciences, and I 
think, many of the studies belonging to the department of Belles-Let- 
tres may be treated in thesame way. The great point to be gained is to 
induce the scholar to talk, not to the teacher, but to his classmates. 

If this is not the way, will some one point out a more excellent way ? 

Oswego, March 10th. E. J. H. 





For the Missouri Educator. 


NATURE SPEAKS OF GOD. 


How manifest is the Wisdom of God in all the works of nature! In 
perfect harmony they blend together and produce a beauty, a loveliness 
unequaled by the rarest works of Art. Through each changing season 
she speaks in new but plain language, of a higher power than hers. Spring, 
with peeping violets and fragrant blossoms; Summer, whosesmile lights up 
the forest and clothes hill and dale with robes of velvet green ; Autumn, 
with her long sunny days and golden harvests; Winter, in the beauty 
of the snow-storm, in the grandeur of his deep, low tones, all speak of 
God. The most untutored savage is daily and hourly, deeply impressed 
with the power of some being whom he holds in awe and reverence. 
His heart, attuned by nature's voices, bows with meek simplicity, and 
worships the Great Spirit in language so unaffected and touching, that 
the better educated mind is struck with wonder and admiration. What 
a beautiful lesson is taught by these “ children of the forest.” Has not 
imagination painted for them a fair hunting ground, far toward the set- 
ting sun? There the brave warriors of their band, meet around the 
council-fires, and relate, by turns, their heroic deeds, while the Great 
Spirit smiles, and is pleased with the bravery of all. Happy, untutored 
Indian! Who taught thee that there was beauty in the waving forests, 
the warbling groves, the sparkling waters, and the smiling prairies? 
Who told thee of that house which thou hast neverseen? Who taught 
thee to love that which is lovely, pure and virtuous? Who has been 
your guide. He who speaks in and through nature. 

CHRISTINE. 





Unity or Sincinc-—It'is asserted, and we believe with some truth 
thet singing is a corrective of the too common tendency to pulmonic 
complaints. Dr. Rush, an eminent physician, observes on this: “The 
Germans are seldom afflicted with consumption; and this, I believe, 
is partly occasioned by the strength which their lungs acquire by ex- 
ercising them in vocal music, for this constitutes an essential branch of 
their education.” The music master of an academy has furnished me 
with a remark still more in favor of this opinion. He informed me 
that he had known several instances of persons who were strongly 
disposed to consumption, who were restored to health by the exercise 
of their lungs in singing. 





It is said that dogs, wolves and beasts of prey generally, are unable to 
smell the track of the doe or fawn while the latter is too young to take 
care of itself,'and hence the preservation of the young deer. 

How wisely are all things adapted to the circumstances by which they 
are surrounded. 
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From the Fulton Telegraph. 
CALLAWAY COUNTY TEACHER’S ASSOCIATION. 


This association met in New Bloomfield, Wednesday, May 4th. 

“ The objects of this association, are the improvement of teachers and 
the diftusion of sound public sentiment on the subject of education.” 

The President, Mr. J. J. Marquis opened the meeting by an able ad- 
dress, in which the importance of education, its relation to common 
schools, and the necessity of awakening an interest in their behalf, re- 
ceived considerable attention. 

An animated disscussion was introduced at night, by Rev. P. H. 
Snow, subject—What are the special duties of parents, Teachers and 
pupils, in our Common Schools. 

Thursday morning—Mr. C. Strong delivered an address on the art of 
reading. The Teachers present gave interesting detail of the condition 
of their schools. In the afternoon, the method of teaching arithmetic 
by analysis was explained by Jas. A. Birch, and Mr. F. T. Kemper, lec- 
tured on English Grammar. 

Teacher’s reports were resumed. 

At night, Mr. W. Van Doren read an essay upon school government, 
which is expected to appear in the columns of the Missourr Epucaror. 
The discussion of the previous evening was continued. 

Friday Morning—The subject of Normal schools was discussed at 
considerable length. An essay on arithmetic was read by Jas. A. Birch, 
and the importance of uniformity of Text Books was discussed. ‘The fol- 
lowing resolutions, introduced by Mr. E. H. Guthrie, were adopted after 
considerable discussion : 

1. Resolved, That this Association recommend to the Teachers of 
this county, to form themselves into a class at each meeting, for the pur- 
pose of giving and receiving instruction in the various branches taught 
in common schools. 

2. Resolved, That the instruction of said class shall not be connected 
with the Association. 

3. Resolved, That the act of joining this class shall be voluntary on 
the part of its members. 

4. Resolved, That spectators shall not be admitted into the classroom, 
without the unanimous consent of the class, 

P An address was delivered by Rev. P. H. Snow, to parents and chil- 
ren. 

At night, Rev. M. M. Fisher addressed the meeting—subject, the Bi- 
ble in common schools. 

A reading exercise, conducted by Mr. Clarke Strong, which was list- 
end to with intense interest, closed the meeting. 

The number of teachers present was small, only the central portion 
of the county being represented. One reason, perhaps, may be found 
in the fact that the winter schools were closed, and the summer schools 
just commenced. 

The Association was formed to meet the growing interests of common 
schools—to bring prominently before the minds of patrons and teachers 
the advantages derived from efficient teachers and permanent schools, 
and the immense loss of time and money sustained by those localities, 
which change teachers every three or six months; to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of a practical education, and place it within the reach of 
those who pursue their studies no further than the limits of a district 
school. ‘ 

The Association is desirous to secure the co-operation of all who feel 
an interest in the accomplishment of these objects. 

Especially does it urge upon teachers and trustees of schools to be 
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present at its annual meeting, the fourth Monday in August, to be held 
in Fulton, and unite in a cause designed to benefit the youth of the 
county. JAS. A. BIRCH, Sec’y. C. T. A. 








IRON COUNTY ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of Teachers and friends of common schools of Iron County, was 
nee pursuant to public notice, at the School Room, Ironton City, May 21st, 
1859. 

The meeting was called to order by A. A. Wilson, County Commissioner for 
Iron County. 

A. A. Wilson was appointed Chairman, and Thos. Holladay» Secretary. By 
motion of Rev. J. Donaldson, the meeting wasorganized into a T eachers Associa- 
tion. On motion, the Chair appointed Rey. J. Donaldson, Rev. J. N. W. Springer, 
and J. W. Emerson a committee of three, to draft a constitution to govern and 
regulate the Association. The committee reported a constitution, which was 
read and adopted. 

The Chair appointed the following committee on programme, to report in the 
afternoon, to wit, Mrs. E.S. Taylor, Miss. 8. E. Crist, and Rev. J. Donaldson; 
and also a committee on resolutions, consisting of J. W. Emerson, Rev. Springer 
and B. E. Hunt. 

The Association then proceeded to the election of officers, for the ensuing year. 
which resulted as follows: For President, Rev. J. Donaldson ; Vice President, 
Rev. W. B. Trumble, and B. E. Hunt; Recording Secretary, A. A. Wilson ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Thos. Holladay ; Treasurer, Mrs. E.S. Taylor ; and for Exec- 
utive Committee, A. C. Farnham, Dr. Faber, and Rey. W. B. Trumble. 

The morning session closed with a very able address delivered by Prof. J. L. 
Tracy of Jefferson City, on the subject of popular education. Adjourned until 
half past one P. M. 

Afternoon Session. The committee on programme, reported the following 
subjects for discussion: The best method of teaching the alphabet, spelling, 
roedins: powmanship and arithmetic, which were ably and fully discussed by 
Wilson, Rev. J. Donaldson, and Stone. 

Price — on resolutions, reported the following, which were read and 
adopted. 

Resolved, That this Association has witnessed with heartfelt satisfaction the 
increasing interest manifesced in this, and other States, in the cause of popular 

ucation. 

Resolved, That a true Education, or the right unfolding, strengthening and 
directing of all the human powers, is of transcendent importance to public 
prosperity and individual welfare. 

Resolved, That every school district in Missouri, should furnish the means of 
a thorough practical education to all the children within its limits. 

Resolved, That to cherish institutions for the universal education of the young, 
is the hghest and most important function of a Republican Government. 

Resolved, That as the education of the young is considered an appropriate 
sphere for woman, she is justly entitled to all the advantages of education, 
furnished to the other sex. 

Resolved, That faithful and competent instructors of youth, are deserving of 
high honor and respect, and should receive a compensatson commensurate with 
their arduous duties and great responsibility. 

Resolved, That the true policy of Missouri is toraise up an intelligent, virtu- 
ous and noble race of men and women. 

Resolved, That wherever the principles of christianity are carried out in 
practical life, and sound knowledge is universally diffused, there is hope for the 
permanency of good institutions, and unlimited improvement offhe human race. 

Resolved, That the interests of education can be effectually promoted only by 
the employment of Teachers in the public schools of a high order of talent, and 
of suitable qualifications, and that the outlay of money necessary to secure such 


teachers, is, in the end, the only true economy. 

Resolved, That this Association, desire as far as practicable, a uniformity of 
text books in our common schools. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published in the’Ironton 
Furnace, and the Missouri Epvcator. 

The Association then adjourned till the second Saturday in Nov. 1859. 

Tues. Hottapay, Secretary. A. A. WILSON, Chairman. 
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GOOD HUMOR. 





*~ Among all the essentials of success in the school-room, none, perhaps, 
is more important or difficult of possession at all times, than good hu- 
mor. Ifthe teacher has this quality naturally, the love of mischief, care- 
lessness, and inattention which he will surely find in every school, in a 
greater or less degree, will put his good humor to the test, especially as 
his head cannot be free from pain, nor his body from weariness. 

We do not mean by the term which we have used, that everlasting 
meaningless smirk which we have sometimes seen on teachers’ faces. 
Neither do we mean that the teacher is never to speak reprovingly, 
perhaps sometimes severely. Yea, he may be obliged to administer 
stern discipline, even with the rod. But we do mean that state of mind 
which should proceed from a real love of his business and of his pupils, 
from making due allowance for annoyance and delinquencies, from 
which he cannot reasonably expect to be wholly free, and from not ex- 
pecting more of scholars than it is reasonable to expect of frail humanity 
in its juvenile stage. 

This state of mind will save its happy possessor from all peevishness, 
all whining and snappish remarks to his scholars; even if he is-obliged 
to administer the sternest discipline, he will do it in such a spirit that 
permanent resentment can hardly follow it, for the pupil will see that it 
is done from a sense of duty and a regard for his own good. If the 
teacher possess such a spirit, he is better fitted to grapple with any diffi- 
culty which may present itself, while by its loss he can gain no possible 
advantage. 

We doubt not that all teachers will agree with us that it is no small 
matter to maintain permanently this invaluable frame of mind; and we 
think they will be equally unanimous in the opinion that, could they 
accomplish such a result, it were a “consummation devoutly to be 
wished.’ —Mass. Teacher. 





PURITY OF CHARACTER. 





Over the beauty of the plum and the apricot, there grows a bloom and 
beauty more exquisite than the fruit itself—a soft, delicate§flush that 
overspreads its blushing cheek. Now if you strike your hand over that, 
and it is once gone, it is gone forever, for it never grows but once. The 
flower that hangs in the morning, impearled with dew—arrayed as no 
queenly woman ever was arrayed with jewels—once shake it, so that the 
beads roll off, and you may sprinkle water over it as you please, yet it 
never can be made again what it was when the dew fell silently upon it 
from heaven! On a frosty morning you may see the panes of glass cov- 
ered with landscapes—mountains, lakes; and trees blending in a beau- 
tiful, fantastic picture. Now lay your hand upon the glass, and by the 
scratch of your finger, or the warmth of the palm, all the delicate tra- 
cery will be obliterated. So there is in youth a beauty and purity of 
character, which, when once touched and defiled, can never be restored ; 
a fringe more delicate than frostwork, and which when torn and bro- 
ken, can never be reémbroidered. A man who has spotted and soiled 
his garments in youth, though he may seek to make them white again, 
can never wholly do it, even were he to wash them with his tears. When 
a young man leaves his father’s house, with the blessing of his early pu- 
rity of character, itis a loss which he can never make whole again. 
such is the consequence of crime. Its effects cannot be eradicated ; it 
can only be forgiven.—H. W. Beecher, 
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ARTIFICIAL GLOBES. 





Some time since we took occasion to say a word on the utility of arti- 
ficial globes, as a means of saving much time in the study of Geography 
and Astronomy, and we are glad to know that our suggestions on the 
subject have not been offered in vain. There is a growing disposi- 
tion among the friends of popular education, not only in Philadelphia 
but throughout the State to have globes introduced into the Common 
Schools generally. All that is valuable in our system of education we 
have derived from the Germans and French; but hitherto we have 
‘neglected to follow the example of either in rendering the use of the 
globes a primary study. This is no longer to be the case. We believe 
that the School Committees in all the principal States of the Union have 
resolved to adopt the German and French plan. This step will be fol- 
lowed by the extensive introduction of artificial globes into private 
families; because even those parents whose early education has been 
neglected, will be convinced of their utility in visiting the Common 
Schools. The great advantage afforded by Globes, is that they enable 
the student, whether young or old, to solve various interesting and cu- 
rious problems in Geography and Astronomy, which without their aid, 
would require an amount of scientific knowledge which is possessed only 
by the small minority, even among the best educated. No globes have 
ever been imported either from Paris or London more accurate and ele- 
gant, or more durable than those manufactured by the Messrs. Moore 
& Nims, of Troy, N. Y. It is these that are now used in our principal 
Colleges and High Schools; and no intelligent person can examine them 
without feeling satisfied that they eminently deserve that distinction. 





Ponctvanity.—Punctuality has been aptly termed the “ hinge of bu- 
siness.” Itis a virtue that almost every person will regard with rever- 
ence as far as relates to the theory, and persons are always found ready 
to prate of its excellences and advantages, but it is not every one who 
reduces it to practice in the business relations of daily life. We admire 
a punctual man, for we know he will regard our convenience, while he 
thinks enough of himself to honor his own word; and we detect an 
unpunctual man, because he often discommodes us by interfering with 
our matured plans, consumes our time, and leaves us to draw out the 
tacit inference taat he does not hold us in sufficient estimation to render 
his engagements obligatory upon him. As it is usually possessed in com- 
mon with other good traits, its absence denotes the want of other qual- 
ities essential to success in life. Individuals oftentimes through miscal- 
culation, and imprudence in attaching obligations to themselves when 
they are aware of the probabilities of their inability to perform, occasion 
frequent disappointments to the persons in anxious expectation. The 
lives of great men show, in numerous instances, that pecuniary consid- 
erations have been sacrificed by them for the purpose of fulfilling an 
engagement. Blackstone, the eminent authority in legal jurisprudence, 
was scrupulously punctual, in his business affairs, and - a at any one 
deficient in this particular. Lord Brougham, if we trace his history, 
affords a striking example of punctuality. Whether engaged in Parlia- 
mentary affairs, or in his connections with literary associations, his en- 
gagements were always promptly met. He placed the highest estimate 
upon his word, and regarded the voluntary forfeiture of that as a viola- 
tion of honor irreparable. Barnum in his rules and observations for 
success in life, enjoins upon business mena strict adherence to their 
engagements, and remarks that when the character of a man for truth- 
fulness is gone, when he can no longer be depended upon, his career is 
defined for a short duration. 
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Raove Istaxp Commony Ssuoois.—The following statistics are gathered 
from the last annual report of the Commissioners of Public Schools in 
Rhode Island : 


In the summer schools, there were 86 male and 466 female teachers 
—total 552; 35,682 pupils, with an average attendance of 19,240. Inthe 
winter schools, 273 male and 326 female teachers—total, 609; 29,081 pu- 
pils, with an average attendance of 21,506. The amount. of money ap- 
propriated from the general treasury is $49,996.82; raised by town taxes, 
$107,021.18; received from registry taxes, $10,163.95; from rate bills, 
$5,240.95 ; total, $195,512.74. The amount expended on school houses 
was $22,098.95. The attendance upon the means of instruction shows 
a large increase over last year. 





Success.—Every man must patiently abide his time. He must wait 
not in listless idleness, not in useless pastime, not in querulous dejection ? 
but in constant, steady and cheerful endeavor? always willing, fulfil- 
ling, and accomplishing his task; that when the occasion comes he may 
be equal to the occasion. The talent of success is nothing more than 
what you can do well, without a thought of fame. If it come at all, it 
will come because it is deserved, not because it is sought after. Itisa 
very indiscreet and troublesome ambition which cares for so much 
about fame; about what the world says of us; to be always looking in 
the face of others for approval; to be always anxious about the effect of 
what we do or say; to be always shouting, to hear the echo of our voi- 
ces.— Longfellow. 


se 





How American CHIDREN ARE Fep.—A correspondent of the Poughkeep- 
sie Daily Democrat, states that while visiting a school in Montreal, he 
asked the teacher if there were any American children there. She said 
there were, and she could tell them by their pale faces, bright eyes, and 
nervousness. They learn faster, but lost so many days during the term 
from sickness, that they did not get along so fast as those who were 
able to be present constantly. He also took occasion to examine their 
luncheon baskets, and found the American fare to be a piece of mince 

ie, the same of pound cake, two doughnuts, a cold sausage ; while the 
English, Irish, and Scotch children had either two days old bread and 
meat, bread and butter, or bread and apple, with nothing more. 





DirricuLties.—Wait not for your difficulties to cease; there is no 
soldier's glory to to be won on peaceful fields, no sailor's daring to be 
shown on sunny seas, no trust or friendship to be proved when all goes 
well, Faith, patience, heroic love, devout courage, gentleness, are not 
to be formed when there are no doubts, no pains, no irritations, no diffi- 
culties. The highly favored are they who amid tribulations are patient, 
amid rebuffs are meek, amid chastisements are resigned, amid pains are 
courageous, amid provocations are gentle, amid enemies are full of love, 
amid doubts hold fast the faith, amid sorrows find joy in God. 





pas Whenever there is flattery there is always a fool in the case. If 
the parasite be detected, it falls to his share; if he be not, to him whom 
he deludes. 
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Original Poetry. 


“JUDGE NOT THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED.” 


There are some bigots in this world, 
Who measure mankind by themselves ; 
Their shriveled hearts long since they’ve laid, 
Like unused books on hidden shelves. 
What aid they lend humanity 
Will be known in eternity. 


There was a loving-hearted child, 
A bright-eyed girl with witching curls; 
Eight summers’ flowers had decked her brow: 
Her thoughts and words are priced with pearls, 
For she hath left humanity, 
And dwelleth in eternity. 


She had a teacher whom she loved, 
So good, so kind, their hearts entwined— 
An earnest laborer for her charge : 
rayerfully she trained the mind 
hich leaves at length humanity, 


How 


But lives throughout eternity. 


By chance, it seemed, a learned divine 
Once met this sweet and guileless child, 
And of religion and of God, 
He pleased to talk a little while: 
He left out all humanity 
To teach of all eternity. 


To all his questions and remarks, 
She said, ‘‘ My teacher tells me so, 
And I will love her, and obey, 
For what she says is true I know.” 
Not all can teach humanity 
The hopes of an eternity. 


Then said the preacher, “Such as she, 
To live with God it is not given ;” 
The child replied, If she’s not there, 

I do not wish to be in Heaven.” 
He thought a creed humanity 
Would rescue in eternity. 


* * * x * * * 


How can the teacher fail to see 
The influence that his life must bear ; 
How must such trust inspire his heart 
To speak and act with anxious care. 
or souls, borne from humanity, 
Bear witness in eternity. 
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For the Missouri Educator. 


THE DYING CHILD. 


———— 


Mother, draw aside the curtain, 
Let me look upon the lawn, 
Where I sported free and happy 

As the fairy footed fawn. 


Is the grass still green and waving? 
And the flowers bright as ever? 

Shall I soon again be with them? 
Mother, something whispers, never. 


Do the butterflies still hover 
O’er my floweret’s dainty cup ? 

You know they used to steal my honey, 
Steal it all and eat up. 


Are my birds still sweetly singing? 
Do they not seem sad and lone, 

Since I’ve been in this dark chamber, 
Hearing naught but my sad moan ? 


Hark! I hear some voices chanting, 
Chantiug songs I used to love ; 

But they seemed so sweet and lovely, 
Like the angel choirs above. 


Mother, who is standing by me, 
In that robe of snowy white? 

’Tis a sweet celestial vision, 
Come to brighten up the night. 


How refreshing its cool hand 
Feels upon my fevered brow, 

See! ’tis lulling me to sleep, 
Though Iam not sleepy now. 


Mother, come, I’ll say my prayers, 
Say that Pg Ae Father taught me; 

How he used to love my prattling, 
When I sat upon his knee! 


Kiss me, Mother, I’m so sleepy ; 
Let me rest upon your arm; 

There I always feel so happy, 
Happy, for I fear no harm. 


Sweetly drooped the ce eyelids, 
Softly fell the tiny hand, 

While a convoy of winged cherubs, 
Bore her to the spirit land. 


Long the Mother viewed her casket, 
For the gem had taken wings, 

Flew away, and soaring upward, 
Mounted to the King of kings. 


Strains of soft, melodious music 
As her spirit mounted high, 
Whispered to the meek and lowly, 
All that’s bright must fade and die. 


CHRI-TINE. 





TUE MISSOURI EDUCATOR. 
Gditorial Department. 


sax All communications and business letters should be addressed to 
“ Missouri Educator, Jefferson City, Mo.” 





EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


While efforts are being made in our State to establish, on the one 
hand, a Normal School, or to provide in some way, for thorough Nor- 
mal instruction, with a view to the greater efficiency of our Common 
School system, and on the other hand, a disposition is manifested to 
withdraw from our Common Schools their present chief pecuni- 
ary subsistence, which necessarily carries with it the present corps of 
officers, State and County, by means of which a thorough and effective 
organization is maintained, it is well for us to avail ourselves of the ex- 
perience of other States, so far as it can afford us any clue to the true 


policy. For this reason we here present a digest of facts, furnished by 


a couple of veto messages by His Excelleney, Wm. F. Packer, Governor 
of Pennsylvania, and an editorial introduction thereto in the Pennsy}- 


vania School Journal. 

From the sources referred to, we learn, that as early as 1779 the idea 
was entertained, that the State Government ought to promote a “ plan 
of free and unlimited catholicism in education.” That plan was foun- 
ded on the theory that the best mode to render education ‘ catholic,’ 
was to educate a few thoroughly, who were expected to go forth, become 
teachers of the masses, and thus render the blessings of knowledge gen- 
eral. In practice, however, it was found that “the highly educated re- 
cipients of State benefactions, instead of going forth as teachers of the 
people, devoted themselves, with few exeeptions, to the honors and la- 
bors of the learned professions ; forming a class as distinct from the great 
body of the people, in intellectual life, as if they lived in the other hem- 
isphere.” 

The next attempt of the Legislature to generalize knowledge, was the 
formation and endowment of a system of county Academies, which com- 
menced in 1798 and 1799, during which $13,000 were granted to four insti- 
tutions of that grade, on condition of teaching a certain number of 
“poor scholars.” In 1806 the plan of Academic endowment became, in 
law, general, and from that date to 1839, grants were made to thirty-five - 
county academies, amounting,in the whole, to $64,400, exclusive of 
grants of lands, and of the annual appropriations to academies by the 
school law of 1837; and there have been special appropriations since. 
But, in the forcible and signicant language of the editorial referred 
to, “ this attempt to force instruction DOWNWARD among the people, also proved 
a failure. The students of such of the academies as continued in opera- 
tion, like the graduates of the colleges, always aiming at the ‘learned 
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professions,’ and few if any, devoting themselves to the drudgery and 
low repute of schoolmastership.” 

The next effort of the Legislature was the appropriation of money to 
three colleges, on the special and expressed condition, that they would 
educate a certain number of students as “teachers of English schools.” 
This effort commenced in 1830-31, and during that and subsequent 
years, to the session of 1837, inclusive, $500 per annum for five years, 
was granted to one institution, $2,000 per annum for four years to another, 
$3,000 per annum for five years to another, and $9,000 to another 
—all upon the condition that a certain number of students were 
to be educated. “This last expedient,” it is stated, “also proved 
a lamentable failure.” It is questioned whether there ever were ten 
Teachers in charge of “ English” or “common” schools, thus trained. 
“Of college students acting as Teachers there are and have been more 
than enough ;” but they were never fitted nor fitting themselves for the 
profession of Teachers. 


The whole project of educating Teachers in other Institutions thati 
their own, and as inferiors in the presence of those destined for sotié 
supposed higher position, is regarded a failure, and has been aban- 
doned. 

It is claimed that an ordinary literary and scientific college can 
never successfully educate common school Teachers; because first: 
it is not their object, the college student learning to know, the normal 
student to teach; secondly : because, although Professors of Colleges are 
liberally educated gentlemen, they have not been trained with a view 
to becoming the Teachers of Teachers. Says the writer: “The close- 
ness of thought, the precision of the elements, the fitness of language, 
the distinctness of utterance, and the grace of manner, indispensible to 
the teacher of youth, never yet proceeded in any appreciable quantity, 
that we have seen from College walls. (This to us seems a severity of 
judgment that is not wholly just, and is unnecessary in the establish- 
ment of the theory in view. 

The third reason assigned is, that, even if thre objects were compatible 
and possible, by college agency, the supply of Teachers from this source, 
would be unequal to the demand; and then colleges are nearly always 
sectarian in origin and purpose. And furthermore their doors are 
closed against female teachers. (It is but just to remark that Female 
Colleges are now doing much to supply the desideratum ; and provision 
could be made by way of “State aid” to them, if such a system was ad- 
visable. 

After efforts had been made for twenty years to secure the establish- 
ment of Normal Schools, the project was so far advanced in 1857 as, by 
legislative enactment, to place the Institution for the Training of Teach. 
ers on a similar footing with those of every other profession—leaving 
their foundation, control and support'to private enterprise, but confer- 
ring upon them such portion of public authority as would give them 
the right to issue professional Diplomas, and to their graduates the right 
to teach in the Common Schools, without further examination or cer- 
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tificate; and also to encourage the.establishment of a sufficient number 
of them to train as many teachers as the Common School system re- 
quired. But the revulsion in 1857-8 paralyzed the efforts directed to this 
end. 

At the recent session of the Legislature the Governor urged that State 
aid be granted to these institutions; but it was refused, and an attempt 
was made to divert the means of the State intended for this purpose 
into the old. college channel, which system had already proved abortive 
—the effort being defeated only by Executive veto. Governor Packsr, 
in vetoing “An Act to provide for the education of certain Common 
School teachers in Westminster College,’ among other things says: 

“No College, as such, undertakes to train physicians, or lawyers, or 
divines. This is the work of the respective professional institutions. 
Why, then should it assume to prepare the teacher? There is as much 
actual difference between the ordinary college graduate and the School 
teacher, as there is between the college graduate and the doctor, the 
lawyer, or the clergyman. The most eminent and useful professors of 
a College may not be at all adapted to training students in the art of 
teaching, and it is this want of adaptation in the college course to the 
due preparation of the teacher of the common school, that has caused the 
most liberal and enlightened governments in Europe, and the most ad- 
vanced common school States of this Union, to expend vast sums. of 
money in establishing Normal Schools for the strict professional educa- 
tion of teachers.” 

In his veto of “ An act to incorporate the California Seminary,” a bill 
proposing to combine 'in one institution, the three-fold functions of the 
Common School, an endowed private Seminary, and a State Normal School 
after showing the impracticability of such a commingling of objects and 
interests, he says : 

“The importance of the Common School system of the State cannot 
be over-estimated. They are fast assuming the front rank among our 
great institutions, To them alone can the large majority of our chil- 
dren look for that education which is to fit them for the purpose of life 
and the duties of citizenship. The imperative want of the Common 
Schools is properly trained teachers. It is the settled conviction of the 
educational world that these can best be furnished by institutions set 
apart for that particulas purpose.” 

In presenting these historic facts and the comments made thereon, 
our only object is to arouse our educators, citizens and legislators .to 
thought and discussion upon the subject, with a view to such action and 
legislation as the wants and interests of the peopledemand. We donot 
propose at this time to enlarge upon the subject by adding our own re- 
flections; but having presented several facts, suggestive in their charac- 
ter, will leave the reader to think for himself—or herself; for woman, in 
this enlightened and liberal age, it is acknowledged, have reflectivepow- 
ers, and impulses, which, from their more genial nature, more aptly 
tend to correct resulis. 





Trenton WeEkty HERALD is a new paper, published at Trenton, Grun- 
dy Co., Mo., by Evenye C. Jones, the first number of which appeared on 
May, 5th, ult. “It will be neutral in politics.” That fertile and desirable 
county can well afford to sustain a newspaper. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Manvat or Devorioy, or Religious Exercises for the Morning and Evening of 
each Day in i. Month ; for the use of Schools and Private Families. By N. 
C. Brooks, A. M., President of the Baltimore Female College. New York, 
A. 8. rd & Co. 


This is a 12mo volume of 233 pages, handsomely printed, embodying 
two hymns each for morning and evening service, a compilation of Scrip- 
ture for the alternate reading and response by teachers and scholars, 
and a form of prayer for morning and evening of each day in the month. 
The object of the book is to command the more perfect attention of the 
scholars in the devotional exercises of schools that can otherwise be 
done. The selections embrace the passages of Scripture most explicitly 
setting forth the various doctrinal and practical teachings of the Word, 
the hymns and forms of prayer embodying the views generally accepted 
by the denominations usually termed “orthodox.” We believe the 
“Manual” will be acceptable to a large majority of the Christian world. 


Tue Lirrie Orator, or Primary School Speaker, by Cuartes NortHenp, A. "4 
author of “ Teacher and Parent, ” « Teacher’s Assistant,” ete. New York: 
8. Barnes & Burr. 


This is a little work of 178 pages, printed with good ‘sized type, and 
is in all respects well gotten up. It contains a large number of pieces— 
rhyme and prose—appropriate for declamation by the young, and em- 
bracing almost every variety of topic suited to children. A large num- 
ber of dialogues are also introduced. It is designed for children under 
twelve years of age, and the work seems well adapted to its object. The 
selections are chaste and well calculated to imbue the mind with correct 
moral principles, and to arouse and foster the nobler impulses of the 
human heart. We feel no hesitation in commending the book to popu- 
lar favor. 


Scnoot Reeister, for Recording Attendance, Recitations, and Deportment in 
Classes; designed for the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools, by N. C 
Brooks. New York: A. 8, Barnes & Burr. 


This Register is arranged for eleven weeks, and its plan is such that 
the page presents at one view the record of the attendance, recitations, and 
deportment for aterm of thislength. It is intended that the names shall 
be arranged in alphabetical order, and that the pupils shall so sit in their 
classes. The merit scale runs from 0 to 9. The Register is printed on 
excellent paper, and in allits features it exhibits neatness. Its order is: 
First, the name of the study, written vertically, opposite to which are 
the names of the class; next the number of each respectively, followed 
by a column for each day in the week, and these by one for “ conduct” 
—the weeks succeeding each other towards the right hand. It is well 
bound in cloth. 


New ELEMENTARY APY Embracing the First principles of the Science ; by 


Cuartrs Davies, LL. D., Professor of Higher 
lege. New York: A. 8. tame & Burr. 


This is a work of 300 pages, octavo size, large print, designed, as its 


athematics, Columbia Col- 
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name will suggest, to supply'a connecting link between Arithmetic and 
Algebra. For this purpose it takes the place of Davies’ “ Elementary 
Algebra,” known to teachers throughout the United States for many 
years. We cannot, in any better way, convey to the scholar an idea 
of the new work, than by quoting a paragraph in the author's preface. 
He says: 

“Within that time [the twenty years since the first publication of the 
Elementary Algebra] great changes have taken place in the schools of 
the country. The systems of mathematical instruction have been im- 
proved, new methods have been developed, and these require correspond- 
ing modifications in the text books. Those modifications have now been 
made, and this work will now be permanent in its present form.” 

In the new work Prof. Davies has availed himself of the criticisms 
and suggestions of many practical teachers, and has, unquestionably, 
adopted the best methods of simplifying and elucidating the principles 
he has attempted to unfold, and in which his efforts have been crowned 
with the most complete success. The “New Elementary Algebra,” 
we are confident, will find its way into the schools of the country gen- 
erally. 


Hustory or Rowe, for the Use of Schools; by F. W. Ricorp. New York: A.S8. 
Barnes & Co. : 


This is a book of 315 pages, large print, upon verysuperior paper, and 
substantially bound, as Barnes & Co.’s (now A. S. Barnes & Burr's) pub- 
lications generally are. 

This “ History of Rome,” in order that the events may be more easily 
fixed upon the memory, is divided into three general heads, as follows : 
Part I. The Kings of Rome: Part II. The Republic of Rome: Part ITI. 
The Empire of Rome. 

This work is not less valuable as a school book—and for this use we 
are exceedingly well pleased with it—than as a work of reference for 
those who have not the time or inclination to examine the more elabo- 
rate works devoted to Roman history. To the Teacher we commend it 
as worthy of their careful examination; and to the reader who has but 
little time to devote to history, we say: Buy this (Ricord’s] “ History of 
Rome.” 


Easy Lessons 1x Grawmar, for Young Beginners, By W. S. Barton, A. M., 
Montgomery, Ala., author of “A New System of English Grammar,” Practi- 
cal Exercises in Composition,” etc. Boston : Goutp & Linco.n. 


This is the first of a series of books, the higher numbers of which 
are entitled as follows: : 

2. Intermediate Grammar; 

3. High School Grammar; 

4. Practical Exercises in School Composition ; 

5. Rhetoric. 

The following distinguishing and peculiar excellencies are claimed for 
Prof. Bartoy’s Grammars, viz: 

Adaptation of each part to the age and grade of scholarship; concise- 
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ness of pian; presentation of one thing at a time; general progress; re- 
jection of useless technicalities; superior arrangement of the tense, for- 
mation of the verbs, clearness of syntax, combination of analysis with 
synthesis, and in the appropriateness of exercises in composition. 

A cursory examination of “ Easy Lessons” satisfies us that in simplici- 
ty of plan, and clearness of illustration, it cannot be excelled. 

Retail price 50c. For 37c¢ single specimen copies will be sent, postage 
paid, to teachers, either by the author or publishers. It is abook of 152 
large 12mo. pages, and very substantially bound in cloth. 


Tue Microscorisr’s Companion; A Popular Manual of Practical Microscopy ; 
Designed for those engaged in microscopic investigations, schools, seminaries, 
colleges, ete., and comprising selections from the best writers on the Miero- 
scope, relative to its use, mode of management, preservation of objects, etc. : 
to which is added, A Glossary of the principal terms used in Microscopic Sci- 
ence. By Joun Kine, M. D.; illustrated with one hundred and fourteen cuts. 
Cincinnati: Rickey, Matitory & Co. 


This is a work of 308 octavo pages. Its typography and general exe- 
cution are highly creditable to the publishers, and its illustrations are 
good. Jn this book the author has endeavored to place before the reader, 
in as brief and explicit a manner as the subject will admit, the various 
points in microscopic manipulations which are actually necessary for him 
to become practically acquainted with, particularly if he be a novice. 
To this end he has given a list of the principal works on the subject of 
microscopy, the names of the best American microscope manufacturers, 
and the prices of their several instruments, the accessories which may 
become necessary during certain investigations, an account of test ob- 
jects, the several methods of collecting, examining and preserving ani- 
malcules and other objects, the mode of preparing cells, pursuing micro- 
chemical investigations, ete. 

The numerous uses to which the microscope is now applied, even by 
the non-professional man, and the uses to which it may be applied in the 
various walks of life, with both advantage and pleasure, renders a work 
of this kind of inestimable value, as it will enable those making but 
little pretension to science, to employ the microscope in various investi- 
gations pertaining te the more common pursuits of life, facilitating the 
discovery of facts which are of great utility in the correction or avoid- 
ance of evils—vegetable, animal or chemical—and in the detection of 
adulterations which beset us in every branch of trade. We heartily 
commend “ The Microscopist’s Companion” to popular favor. Now that 
microscopes can be had at a moderate price, both the instrument and 
this “ Popular Manual” ought to become common household companions. 


Goopricn’s Seriks or Reapers—lIst, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th. Edited by Nosir 
Butter, Louisville, Ky. 


Burrer’s Grammars— Introductory Lessons in English Grammar,” and “A 
Practical Grammar of the English Language.” Louisville, Ky.: Morton & 
GRISWOLD. t 


Just before going to press‘our attention has been called to the fact, 
that the above series of Readers and Grammars, the most of which had 
been received just before we entered upon the duties of editor of the 
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Epvcator, have never received any attention in this journal. We can 
excuse ourselves only on the ground that having been received, we sup- 
posed they had been examined and noticed, and hence gave them no 
special attention. It is too late now to give them more than a cursory 
examination. This is enough, so far as éoncerns their mechanical exe- 
cution, which compares well with the several series of School Readers and 
Grammars published by other houses. 

The Readers, up to the Fifth, inclusive, are embellished by cuts, the print 
diminishing in size in the gradation upward, the pages of the Fifth and 
Sixth wearing an appearance of solidity suited to the advanced states of 
mind to which the learner is supposed to have arrived. 

The Sizth Reader is a book of 551 pages. The fact that it has supplant- 
ed the various works on Elocution, in many of the Schools in the South, 
is certainly indicative of its superior merits.) We do not remember of 
having seen a more complimentary notice of any book, orseries of hooks, 
than the following, by His Excellency, Gov. C. S. Moreneap,-of Ky. 
of the Readers he says: 


‘‘They are an admirable series; in my opinion, unsurpassed in the whole 
catalogue of English school books, in every clement which can commend them 
to public favor. I have examined them with great care, and have had my ad- 
miration constantly excited, not only for their beautiful typography and mechan- 
ical execution, but for the intrinsic excellency, of every lesson from beginning to 
end. They ought to be in the hands of every district scholar in the State and 
throughout the West and South.” 


This is a fair specimen of the tone of the press, and the expressions of 
the Educators of Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama, in which States 
they have been very extensively adopted by the private schools; and in 
each of which States they have been recommended by the respec- 
tive heads of the Common School Department. 

Very generally Burier’s Grammars are adopted with his readers, and 
besides, they are extensively known throughout the Union. In the 
Massachusetts Teacher we find a highly complimentary notice of the 
“Practical Grammar.” We append a few sentences. It says: 


“ We regard it asa remarkable book. In scientific arrangement, in perspicuity 
and accuracy of definition, in a happy blending of analysis and synthesis, in 
general clearness of statements, and in exact adaptation tothe wants of students, 
we sincerely regard this Grammar as not inferior to the best in the country. We 
honestly believe that it only needs te be brought to the attention of Massachu- 
setts teachers in order to become one of their favorite text books.” 


We trust that these extracts will serve to call the attention of the 
teachers of this State to these books, and thus atone, in some measure, 
for our own neglect. As soon as we have time we will examine these 
several books with the care they deserve. We understand an effort is 
being made to introduce them into this State, and for this purpose Mr. 
Macy, the agent of the publishers, and formerly a citizen of Boone 
county in this State, is now visiting the schools. 





SrewaRTsvILLE WEEKLY TELEGRAPH, is the name of a well printed and 
highly creditable paper the publication of which has just been com- 
menced by C. Denny Dickerson at Stewartsville, Dekalb county. In 
politics it is Democratic. 
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Jerrerson City, June 6, 1859. 

Editor of the Educator—Dvar Str: I have just recurned from a short 
visit to Benton, St. Clair, and Henry counties, and although a portion of 
the journey was somewhat laborious, I have been made to forget the 
toil and weariness of the way, by the kindness and hospitality which 
has everywhere greeted me. I met scores of faithful teachers who were 
willing to make sacrifices for the purpose of benefitting their schools. 
I found, too, some live Commissioners, that were willing. to work “in 
season and out of season” to improve and perfect, so far as possible, the 
condition of schools in their several counties. In: St. Clair county W. 
F. Carter, Esq., the worthy School Commissioner, has done and is still 
doing, a noble work for the educational interests of that county. The 
same remarks will apply in full force to J. A. Witiiams, Esq., the Com- 
missioner for Henry county. These gentlemen are familiar, from actual 
visitation, with the schools and teachers of their counties, and take deep 
interest in every means of improvement. Many of the teachers, too, 
are living, earnest men, who are devoting their best energies to the cause 
of popular education. I speak of those I saw, and of whom IJ shall pre- 
serve a grateful recollection, as men who have learned to appreciate some 
of the high and holy responsibilities ef a teacher. They are willing to 
take upon themselves the trouble and expense of occasionally coming 
together, to spend some time in the practical work of a Teachers’ Insti- 
tute. As an evidence of this, I will mention that the meeting at Clin- 
ton on last Friday night, did not close until about 11 o'clock, and one of 
the teachers having a family, and living fifteen miles distant, came to it 
and returned home after the adjurnment. I mention the circumstance 
as indicative of the true spirit amongst some of our teachers. 


In these counties, as in all others, there are some, who from the slight 
and temporory interest they have in schools, are utterly indifferent to 
any and all means of improvement; and there may be here and there 
one, who thinks he “knows it all,” that he was originally made a model 
schoolmaster, and the mould was broken to prevent any possibility of 
duplicating such supreme excellence; but there are enough of the right 
stamp to give tone and character, and insure progress. I believe there 
will be a delegation from both these counties at the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association in St. Louis, the first Wednesday in July. 


There had been no appointment for a Teachers’ meeting in Benton 
county, but I was pleaséd to make the acquaintance of Mr, AymMerson 
their worthy Commissioner, from whom I received kind attentions, and 
at the request of citizens I lectured in Warsaw, on Saturday night. So 
soon as practicable, I will start on a tour through the counties of South- 
western and Western Missouri, and intend now to keep on until I have 
visited every section of the State. 


I have promised many teachers, that the next number of the Epuca- 
tor should contain some practical suggestions, upon the best plan of or- 
ganizing and conducting Teachers’ Institutes. but as I learn from you 
that the June number is ready to go to press, it must be deferred until 
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July. I am glad to see that you are becoming prompt in the issue of 
this work, and can assure you that all your efforts for its improvement 
will be met by a corresponding increase of patronage. 
J. L. TRACY, 
Gen. Agent State Teschers’ Association. 





A Rouxaway Detinquent.—The Postmaster at Tipton, Mo., informs us, 
that J. B. Storer, (who was a subscriber for the Epucator, and had not 
paid his subscription) has “run away,’ which reminds us that a few 
persons, and they are but few, are yet indebted to us for the first vol- 
ume. We have no fears that they, generally, will “ go and do likewise,” 
for we believe no journal in the State has a more honorable list of sub- 
scribers; but as the second volume has commenced, and the terms are, 
“IN ADVANCE,” those in arrears will not censure us, after haying our 
memory thus jogged as we were quietly “jogging along,” for jogging 
theirs also. 





CATALOGUE OF TEACHERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ST. 
CLAIR COUNTY. 


As an incentive to other County Commissioners to prepare and fur- 
nish lists of teachers in their respective counties, we give place in the 
Epvcator to the following, which we find in the Oseola Democrat : 


Ewell D. Murphy, om 18th, 1859.8 G. B. Park, September 3d, 1859. 
Wm. W. Fewell, May 19th J.D. McMahan, September 5, “ 
M. P. Waslburn, Ma 23d, ed J. F. Bratcher, October 8th, sd 
Wm. 8. Drummond, June 24, J. W. Mays, - sal 
John TP. Strickland, "June 4th, D, M. Ray, November 8th, $6 
Samuel L. Woody, June ll, Wm. C. Renfro, December 13th, “ 
Thomas Cofer, N. P. Wright, December 29th, “ 
John Wortman, July 2a, James M. Arnold, January 10th, 1860, 
David Gomes July 25th, N. Keller, March 25th, 

G. W. Harlan, * E. M. Frazier, “ sd 
Miss F. E. Harlan, “ Mrs. M. J. Moorman, March 28th, “ 
Mrs. M. B, Duncan, “ Mrs. Elizabeth Saunders, 3lst, “ 
Joseph H. Dunbar,. July 29th, Wm. H. Pulliam, April 12th, vi 
Thomas J. Ferrier, . John T. Metcalf, April 15th, “ 
Wm. wg August 2d, R. E, McCulloch, April 19th, 

C. J. Barr. 4 C. P. Gilbert, April 22d, = 


The * eS the expiration of their certificates. 
WM. F. CARTER, 
Commissioner of Common ‘Schools. 





> 





It would be accounted a very barbarous thing in a father or master, to 
suffer a child to starve for want of necessaries of life, food and raiment ; 
and all the world would cry shame upon them for it: but how much 
greater cruelty must it in reason be thought, to let an immortal soul and 
one for whom Christ died, perish for want of knowledge and necessary in- 
struction for the attainment of eternal salvation?—Archbishop Tillotson. 
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THE LOVES OF BIRDS. 


Poets have sung the loves of men and angels, but they have never 
been known to sing of the loves of birds. They have been very neglect- 
ful in this respect. The loves of birds would form as fruitful a theme as 
those of the poets themselves. In their attachments they are generally 
faithful and affectionate, and it must be confessed they are, like men, 
a little jealous sometimes. Audubon gives a beautiful description of the 
loves of humming birds. He says that in their courtship, the male, 
dancing airily upon the wing, swells his plumage and throat, and whirls 
lightly around the female; then diving toward a flower, he returns with 
loaded bill, which he proffers her. He seems full of ectasy when his ca- 
resses are kindly received. His little wings fan her as they fan the flow- 
ers, and he transfers to her the insect and the honey which he has pro- 
cured. If his addresses are received with favor, his courage and care 
are redoubled. He dares even to catch the tyrant fly-catcher, and hur- 
ries the blue-bird and martin to their nests; and then on sounding pin- 
ions, he joyously returns to his lovely mate. Who would not be a hum- 
ming-bird? Audubon says: 

“Could you, kind reader, cast a momentary glance at the nest ofa 
humming-bird, and see, as I have seen, the newly-hatched pair of young, 
little larger than bumble-bees, naked, blind, and so feeble as scarcely to 
be able to raise their little bills to receive food from their parents; and 
could you see those parents, full of anxiety and fear, passing and repass- 
ing within a few inches of your face, alighting on a twig not more than 
a yard from your body, waiting the result of your unwelcome visit, in a 
state of the utmost despair, you could not fail to be impressed with the 
deepest pangs which parental affection feels on the unexpected death of 
a cherished child. ‘Then how pleasing it is, on your leaving the spot, to 
see the returning hope of the parents, when, after examining the nest, 
they find their nurslings untouched.’, 

We have remarked birds, as well as men, are sometimes jealous in 
love. An exception, however, may be found’to this general rule in the 
golden-winged woodpecker, a frequent and well known inhabitant of 
our American forests. Among the bright beaux and belles of this inter- 
esting tribe no jealousies seem to exist, and no quarrels ever occur. 
Cheerily they hop through life, attended by the good wishes of all their 
acquaintances, and of each other. No sooner does spring call them to 
the pleasant duty of selecting mates and paring off, than their voices 
may be heard from the tops of high, decayed trees, proclaiming with de- 
light the opening of the welcome season. Their note at this period is 
merriment itself, and when heard at a little distance, resembles a pro- 
longed and jovial laugh. Those golden-winged woodpeckers are the 
darlings of Audubon. In describing their manner of mating he says, 
that several males surround a female, and to prove the truth and ear- 
nestness of their love, bow their heads, spread their tails, and move side- 
ways, backward and forward, performing such antics as would induce 
any one witnessing them to join his laugh to theirs. 

She coyly flies to another tree, where she is followed by her suitors, 
and where again the same ceremonies are gone through with, until a 
marked preference is indicated for some individual. 

In this way all the golden-winged woodpeckers are very soon mated, 
and each pair proceeds to excavate g hole in a tree for anest. They 
work alternately with industry and apparent pleasure. When the nest 
is finished they caress each other on the tree-top, rattle their bills against 
the dead branches, “chase their cousins, the red-heads, defy the purple 
gardels to enter their nest, and feed plentifully on ants, beetles and lar- 
ve.” By and by the female lays four or six eggs, the whiteness and 
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transparency of which are doubtless the delight of her heart. The 
woodpeckers raise a numerous progeny, laying two broods every sea- 
son. 

The loves of the turtle-dove and the mocking-bird are graphically de- 
scribed by Audubon, as are also those of the wild turkey, who is said to 
be even more ridiculous in his motions, and more absurd in his dem- 
onstrations of affection than our common tame gander. The curious 
evolutions in the air of the great horned owl, or his motions when he 
has alighted near his beloved, Audubon confesses himself unable to de- 
seribe. He says the bowings and snapping of his bill are extremely lu- 
dicrous; and no sooner is the female assured that the attention paid to 
her by her lover are the result of sincere affection, than she joins in the 
motions of her future mate. 

So much for the loves of birds. In many respects they resemble 
those of men. We have among us in society our humming-bird lovers, 
our golden-winged woodpeckers, our turtle-doves, our turkeys and our 
ganders ; and occasionally we find a pair who remind us of horned owls. 
— Boston Journal. 





HUMILITY A SIGN OF GREATNESS. 


I believe the first test of a truly great man is humility. JI do not 
mean by humility doubt of his own power, or hesitation in speaking his 
opinion; but a right understanding of the relations between what he can 
do and say, and the rest of the world’s sayings and doings. All great 
men not only know their business, but know usually that they know it ; 
and are not only right in their main opinions, but they usually know 
that they are right in them; only they do not think much of themselves 
on that account. Arnolfo knows that he can build a good dome at Flor 
ence; Albert Durer writes calmly to one who had found fault with his 
work, “ It cannot be better done;” Sir Isaac Newton knows that he has 
worked out a problem or two that would have puzzled any one else: only 
v at, do not expect their fellow-men, therefore, to fall down and wor- 
ship them; they have a curious undersense of powerlessness, feeling 
that the greatness is not in them, but through them ; that they could not 
do or be anything else than God made them. And they see something 
divine and God made in every other man they meet, and are endlessly 
foolish, incredibly merciful. The slightest manifestation of jealousy or 
ke is enough to mark a second rate character of the intel- 
ect.— Ruskin. 





European Lisraries.—In a recent account of the public libraries of 
Europe, it is stated that the nine public libraries of Paris alone contain 
wards of a million and a half of printed volumes; nearly as many as 
all those of Great Britain put together, and but little short of twice as 
many as those of the United States. All the other. States of Europe 
have many or few large or small libraries according to the progress they 
have made in civilization. Thus, Prussia has 44 public libraries, con- 
taining.an aggregate of about 2,480,000 volumes; Austria 49, with an ag- 
te of nearly 3,000,000; Bavaria 18, with an aggregate of 1,326,480; 

ussia 12, with an aggregate of 1,236,480, ete. { 
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MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


It is impossible for youth, or manhood, or riper years, to live and enjoy 

a good measure of health and happiness without amusement—without 
something that shall entirely relax the mind and body. To walk or ride 
alone is better than to sit still, but it is far from being sufficient to create 
or keep up a healthy tone of intellect or feeling. It is not exercise alone 
that is needed. A woman that sees well to her household has sufficient 
exercise in the common acceptation of the term; but the harder she 
works the more necessary it is that she should have amusement. The 
men who toil incessantly, or mechanics, do not need anything to give 
play to their muscles, or set the blood in motion, but the more active 
their labors, the more do they need the relaxtion which some exhilerat- 
ing amusement would afford. 
* The great desideratum in training children is to make home pleasant. 
This should be the parent's first study; and this cannot be done unless 
parents retain their juvenile tastes and feelings. Jt is their duty to never 
grow old! If they become morose and morbid, and frown upon hilarity 
and mirth, they banish children from their presence, inspire them with 
a slavish awe, and drive back all their youthful impulses, to corrode, and 
very likely to corrupt their hearts’ Oh! how many families do I know 
where parents, fond parents, too, are scarcely less a terror to their chil- 
dren than a “roaring lion.” To go forth from home is the only talisman 
which unlocks to them a single hour’s enjoyment. To return home is 
to return to a gloomy prison, where they endure a worse than solitary 
confinement. 

Many a mother doI know who confines herself so exclusively to wear- 
ing toil that she has no time or inclination for recreation in any form; 
and indeed there are many who think it almost a sin to pass an hour in 
anything but productive labor; who think time is wasted that is not 
spent in coining money in some form; and there is no exception to 
the rule that parents who thus value time, reap the bitter fruits of their 
theory in seeing grow rank in the hearts of their children, distrust 
and fierce, dark passions, that destroy all their better natures, that make 
them gloomy or else reckless, and not only make them wretched during 
all the time they remain under the parental roof, but so fill their minds 
with sad associations, that the bitter is infused into every cup they drink 
through life. Diversion is not less necessary for the old than for the 
young. Indeed, I am not sure that they do not need it more. The 
heart should never be permitted to grow old. Itshould be always young 
in its sympathies. Parents should not only countenance by their pres- 
ence the innocent pleasure of the young, but participate in them.— The 
Elevator. 





CHILDREN MUST DO IT THEMSELVES.—If I were to reduce to a single 
maxim the concentrated wisdom of the world on the subject of practi- 
cal education, I should enunciate a proposition, which I think will com- 
mand your assent, but which, I fear, is not incorporated as it should be 
into the practices of schools and families. That principle is, that in ed- 
ucating the young, you serve them most effectually, not by what you do 
for them, but by what you teach them to do for themselves. This is the secret 
of educational development. 

We talk of self education as if it were an anomaly. In one sense 
of the word, all education is obtained simply by the exertion of our own 
minds, And is this self education? What does educationmean? Not 
ineducation.—Bishop Potter. 
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TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Pursuant to notice, a respectable number of the teachers of Pettis 
county assembled in Georgetown on the 21st ultimo, when, on motion of 
Mr. Haynes, Wm. C. Westlake, Esq., was called to the chair, and on 
motion of Mr, Neal, Sam. A. Lowe was appointed secretary. 

The object of the meeting was then stated to be the formation of a 
Teachers Association, for the benefit of the teachers of Pettis county, 
and also to devise plans for the use of books of regular series, and also 
for the best mode of cultivating the minds of pupils: whereupon, the 

“following gentlemen came forward and enrolled their names as members : 
A, A. Neal, W. J. Pollard, W. C. West, John L. Jones, W. H, Winfrey, 
W. A. Reese, G. Allen, A. Haynes, A. R. Chenault, W. C. Westlake, 
Sam. A. Lowe, and J. S. McEwen. 

On motion of Mr. Neal, the chairman appointed Messrs. Haynes, 
West, and Neal a committee to report business for the action of the 
meeting, who presented the following report which was adopted : 

We, the committee appointed to report businesss for this meeting, 
offer the following: 

1. To appoint a committee of three to draft a constitution and by- 
laws for the formation of an association, to be reported at the next 
meeting. 

2. To take into consideration the adoption of a uniform series of 
books. 

3. To select a subject for discussion at the next meeting, pertaining to 
the object of the Association. 

4. To elect an individual to deliver an address at the next meeting, 
in order to call together the public, and increase the interest in edu- 
cation. $ 

The chairman thereupon, under the first resolution, appointed Messrs. 
Pollard, Chenault, and Lowe to draft a constitution and by-laws, and on 
motion of Mr. Neal, the chairman of the meeting was added to the 
committee. 

Under the second resolution, the chairman appointed Messrs. Haynes, 
West and McEwen to report a series of school books for the consid- 
eration of the next meeting; and on motion of Mr. Allen, the chair- 
man was added to the committee. 

The subject selected for discussion at the next meeting was “ Educa- 
tion ’—the proper mode, &c. 

Under the fourth resolution Wm. C. Westlake was elected to deliver 
the address at the next meeting. 

The meeting haying no further business before them, on motion of 
Mr. Neal, adjourned to meet again on the 11th of June, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

W. C. WESTLAKE, Chairman. 

Sam. A. Lowe, Secrctary. 





Tue Oricix or tHE Worp Panic.—It is said that at the battle of Pla- 
tee the air resounded with a fearful cry, which the Athenians attributed 
to the god Pan. The Persians were so alarmed that they fled. From 
this circumstance originated panic fear, which in course of time became 
simply panic. 

Many a true heart, that would have come back like a dove to the ark, 
after the first transgression, has been frightened beyond recall by the 
angry look and menace, the taunt, the savage charity of an unforgetting 
soul. 
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WOW MANY HOURS SHOULD SCHOOL BE KEPT IN. 





Ata late meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, the 
question, How many hours a day ought children in the primary schools 
to be confined to their studies? was debated by Mr. Ansorge of Dorches- 
ter, who advocated the shortening of the usual duration of school hours. 
Mr. Bulkley, Superintendent of Schools in the City of Brooklyn, being 
called on, made a statement in regard to school hours in that city and 
in New York. Mr. B. condemned in strong terms the present practice 
of keeping children confined so arbitrarily and so long in schools. The 
remarks of Mr. Bulkley were exceedingly spirited and pertinent. Mr. 
Charles Northend, Principle of the State Normal School at New Britain, 
Conn., corroborated the statements of Mr. Bulkley, and spoke earnestly 
in favor of a reform by reducing the number of school hours. He would 
have one-half of the time of the children given to play. 

Mr. Emerson of Boston, took a similar view of the subject. Mr. 
Brown of New Hampshire expressed his views, being called on, and 
thought that the medium course should be pursued. So far as most of 
the primary schools in New Hampshire were concerned, the speaker 
said that most of the scholars would have exercise enough during the 
winter in keeping warm.—Ohio Journal of Education. 


ee 


Avustr1a.—Now that Europe seems likely to be embroiled in an exten- 
sive if not a general war, in which Austria is prominent on one side, a 
few facts concerning that country will be generally read, and by the 
young will be likely to be remembered. 

Austria is composed of seventeen provinces, each governed by special 
laws. In each province there is an annual assemblage of the “Standi” 
or property holders, who propose changes to the general government at 
Vienna. These resolutions are modified if need be, and made to har- 
monize with tie regulations in the other provinces. The Senate at Vi- 
enna consists of one representative from each province. The present 
Cabinet comprises the following members: Count Schauenstecin, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. Baron Back, Minister of the Interior. Count 
Thun Hobenstein, Minister of Education and Culte. Chevalier Toggen- 
bourg, Minister of Commerce, Industry and Public Works. Baron 
Brenck, Minister of Finances. Count Grunne, Minister of War, Army 
and Navy. Baron Kempen, Minister of Public Order. There are 300 
schools for the education of teachers only, Exclusive of Hungary 
there are 45,635 universities, colleges, high and elementary schools; 60 
schools for the fine arts; 46 industrial schools; 7 academies for the high- 
er branches of industry; 19 academies for the cultivation of forests and 
mining ; 7 nautical schools. Exclusive of Hungary, the whole number 
of professors and teachers is 70,000, subject to uniform laws. Every 
regiment has its military school, private and governmental. The army 
on a war footing is 738,000, divided into 12 army corps. The navy num- 
bers 12,000 men, and about 1000 guns. 





“Tf we do not learn to love the beautiful in youth, we never shall. 
The Sabbaths are not the same to me as they were in childhood—they 
are not so still; the sun rises more worldly; the cattle are not so devoted. 
They have all changed and not for the better.” 
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Iuvenile Department. 








THE STUPID BOY. 


“ How do you like your school, Charley,” said Mr. Edgarton as return- 
ing from market he met a young acqaintance slowly making his way in 
the direction of the school-room. The boy thus accosted had the repu- 
tation of being not quite so bright as boys generally are at the age of 
twelve years. Mr. E. had however, never been able to ascertain the 
extent of his dullness, and had some doubts about its being very deeply 
seated. “ You havea first rate teacher, I hear,” said Mr. E., observing 
that his first question had done nothing more than put his young friend 
into a thinking mood. 

“He may be a very good teacher for boys that have sense. He says I 
have none; and so long as he says that, I shall not try to learn anything 
from him.” . 

"Ts that'exactly right, Charley ?” 

“T don’t know whether it is right or wrong,” was the quick reply. 
“My Sunday School teacher tells me that I don’t know right from 
wrong. He says I am so stupid that he cannot teach me anything.” 

“Do you think you are really a stupid boy, Charley, and a bad one, 
too 5 oe 

“Of course I am stupid, or else my teachersare. I don’t know exactly 
how bad I am.” 

Mr. Edgarton, who had himself been a teacher, and retained an affec- 
tionate interest in the welfare of children, saw at a glance the condition of 
this unfortuate boy. His spirit was crushed and broken, and he was 
rapidly sinking into a state of wanton and reckless indifference about 
his own mental or moral improvement. 

The reputation of a bad and a stupid boy had been fastened upon 
him, and the conscousness of being thus esteemed and regarded was 
crushing out the very life of his spirit. 

“I can be the means of saving that boy,” said Mr. E. to himself, as 
he walked home. 

The friend who took so much interest in the stupid boy was a druggist, 
and was, at that time, in search of a bright, active, and reliable boy. He 
determined to make a trial of Charley. The consent of the parents was 
readily obtained, for they also had become discouraged in regard to their 
child, and supposed him sadly deficient both in talent and principle. 

Charley is no longer a broken hearted boy, but an intelligent, active, 
and highly esteemed youngman. His employer's business has increased 
fourfold, and he is the chief clerk in the establishment. He needed the 
sustaining and encouraging influence of, at least, one friend who could 


stand to him in the place of both teacher and parent, and not regard | 


him as stupid and unprincipled. He found such a friend in Mr, Edgar- 
ton; and that friend was the medium through whom a new life descend- 
ed to the otherwise ruined boy. L. W. 





Man can enjoy nothing, to effect, alone; some one must lean upon 

his arm, listen to his observations, point out secret beauties, and become, 

as it were, a partner in his feelings or his impressions are comparatively 
dull and spiritless. 
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